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The Robes, Regavia, Ete. 
Sucluded in This Exhibition 


Robe of purple velvet and the surcoat wotn by 
His Majesty George VI. 


- Robe of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 


Robe and Circlet of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth. 


Robe and Circlet of 
Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret Rose. 


The King’s Glove. 

The Canopy. 

The Standards. 

Samples of Coronation Carpet. 
Frontal of Royal Box. 
Regalia Table. 


Foreword 


peoples of the British Empire, King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth were crowned in Westminster 
Abbey. 


Australians tetain pleasurable and affectionate 
memories of His Majesty when, as Duke of York, and 
accompanied by his gracious wife, he visited the Common- 
wealth in 1927 to open the Federal Parliament House at 
Canberra. 


OP 12th May, 1937, amid the rejoicings of all the 


The loyalty and deep affection of all Australians for 
Their Majesties are extended also to their two daughters, 
Princess Elizabeth (the Heir Presumptive) and Princess 
Margaret Rose. 


Through the wonders of wireless, the people of 
Australia, though 12,000 miles from the scene of the 
Coronation, were able to follow the service and to receive 
a mental picture of the splendour of the pageantry within 
the Abbey. The present Exhibition will enable Australians 
to complete their impressions of the Ceremony. 


The gracious action of the King in making available 
the Coronation Robes for exhibition in Australia is a further 
indication of the thoughtfulness of His Majesty for his 
people in this distant part of the Empire. 


I was privileged to be an eye-witness of the ceremony 
of the Coronation in all its solemn magnificence, and I 
am particularly pleased that the people of Australia have 
been afforded the opportunity of seeing the beautiful robes 
which were worn by Their Majesties on that historic 
occasion. 
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Westminster Abbey 


which for more than 1,000 years has been the 
scene of the Coronation of English Monarchs. 
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The Coronation Ceremony. 


The Coronation Ceremony, in one form or another, 
can be traced back to the eighth century, and it is a striking 
illustration of British attachment to tradition that many of 
the very early forms survive. Changes, great or slight, 
have been made at every Coronation, Eat the present cere- 
mony is derived from the procedure laid down in the Liser 
REGALIs, first used in 1307. 


It may be of interest here to record the order of pro- 
cedure during the recent ceremony: First, the King and the 
Queen in their respective processions arrived in the Theatre 
of the Abbey and took their places in the Chairs of Estate, 
where the King tose to show himself to his people for 
what is known as the Recognition. The Bible, Paten and 
Chalice and the Regalia having been placed on the High 
Altar, the Archbishop of Canterbury administered the oath 
to the King. The King’s robe was removed, he seated 
himself in St. Edward’s Chair, and whilst four Knights of 
the Garter held the Canopy over him, he was anointed, 
after which the Colobium Sindonis and the Supertunica were 
put upon him. He was given the Spurs and the Sword 
of State. He then offered the latter on the Altar. Standing 
before St. Edward’s Chair once more, he was invested with the 
Armilla and the Royal Robe and presented with the Orb, 
the Ring was placed on his finger and the Sceptres put into 
his hands, ae finally, St. Edward’s Crown was placed on 
his head by the Archbishop. Only then did he take his place 
on his Throne, when the Princes and the Peers did homage 
to him. The Queen’s Coronation followed: it took place 
while she knelt at a faldstool before the Altar, and afterwards 
the Queen seated herself in the companion-throne on the 
royal dais. Finally, the King entered St. Edward’s Chapel, 
was distobed of his Royal Robe, and arrayed in the Robe of 
Purple Velvet and, now wearing the Imperial Crown, 
emerged from the Chapel and returned with the Queen to 
the West Door of the Abbey. 
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The King’s Robes. 


The King drove to the Abbey wearing the crimson Robe of State 
and the Cap of Maintenance. He retained them for the first part of 
the service, when, standing by his Chair of Estate, he showed himself 
to the people at each of the four sides of the theatre for the Recogni- 
tion. For the anointing he was disrobed. After the anointing, the 
Dean of Westminster put on him the Colobium Sindonis, a linen 
vestment corresponding to the Alb, and the Supertunica or closepall 
of cloth of gold, together with a girdle of the same material: next, 
the Armilla, fashioned like a stole: then the Golden Imperial Mantle 
shaped like a cope; this was made for the Coronation of George IV, 
and is embroidered with Tudor Roses, shamrocks, thistles and 
silver eagles. 


“After the Communion, the King was disrobed in St. Edward’s 
Chapel, and was arrayed in the robe of Coronation purple silk velvet, 
which he wore in the royal progress through the streets. (This is the 
robe worn by His Majesty in the illustration on page 7.) 


The Queen’s Robes. 


The Coronation Robe is of purple silk velvet, six yards long, 
lined and bordered with ermine. The embroidery designed and 
executed in gold by the Royal School of Needlework, embodies 
the ten floral emblems of the British Empire, including the Tudor 
Rose, the Thistle and the Shamrock. The Dominion emblems 
comprise the Canadian Maple Leaf, the Australian Wattle, the New 
Zealand Fern Leaf, the South African Protea and the Indian Lotus ; 
in the centre under the Crown is a large double ‘ E.’ 


The Coronation dress of Her Majesty is on traditional lines in 
hand-woven satin, with square decolletage and slashed sleeves 
flounced with old lace. The embroidery is in gold and diamante 
with emblems of the British Isles and the Dominions. 


The Princesses’ Robes. 


The robes are of Coronation purple silk velvet bordered with a 
natrow band of ermine and three bands of gold galon. Attached 
to the robes are tiny capes of white ermine, finished with gilt bows 
and tassels. | 


The dresses of the Princesses are designed in Princesse style 
of ivory lace (a copy of Chantilly) over satin, trimmed with dainty 
gold bows and sash. The tiny puff sleeves have bands of tulle 
threaded with gold, and there is a tucker at the neck to match. 
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Their Majesties and the Princesses in their Coronation Robes. 
The King is wearing Robe of Coronation purple silk velvet 
with the Imperial State Crown. 
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Page Ten 


The Imperial State Crown. 


The Imperial State Crown was made for Queen Victoria in 1838. 
It contains 2,783 diamonds, 277 pearls, 17 sapphires, 11 emeralds 
and 5 rubies. The Black Prince’s famous and priceless ruby occu- 
pies the place of honour in the centre. The large diamond below 
is the second largest diamond in the world. From the arches hang 
four large pear-shaped pearls, once the ear-rings of Queen Elizabeth. 
The King wears this Crown, worth not less than £500,000, at the 
opening of Parliament. It is the most valuable and beautiful Crown 
in the world. 


The Coronation Crown. 


The actual Crown with which King George VI. was crowned 
is known as “ St. Edward’s Crown.” It is solid gold, set with 
emeralds, diamonds, rubies, sapphires and pearls, and weighs 
about 7 lbs. All sovereigns since Charles IT, except Queen Victoria, 
have been crowned with St. Edward’s Crown. 


The Queen’s Crown. 


In having a Crown specially designed for her, Queen Elizabeth 
has followed the precedent set at all Coronations since the Restoration. 


It is the First Crown in History to be mounted in platinum 
and is decorated solely with diamonds, including the famous and 
priceless Koh-i-noor and other State diamonds transferred from 
Queen Mary’s Crown. 


The Royal Sceptte with Cross. 


The King’s Sceptre with the Cross is solid gold surmounted 
by “‘ The Great Star of Africa,” the largest diamond in the world, 
valued at £500,000. It is part of the famous Cullinan Diamond. 
The clasps supporting the stone are hinged to enable this flawless 
pear-shaped jewel to be worn by Her Majesty the Queen as a pendant 
on State occasions. The Royal Sceptre is used only at the Coronation 
and the Funeral of a King. 
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Ropal and British Standards and their 
Bearers at the Coronation. 


The Royal Standard, 
borne by the Marquess of Cholmondeley. 


The Standard of England, 
borne by the Earl of Derby. 


The Union Standard, 
borne by The King’s Champion, F. S. Dymoke, Esq. 


The Standard of Scotland, 
botne by H. J. Scrymgeour-Wedderburn, Esq. 


The Standard of Ireland, 
borne by the Earl of Granard. 


The Standard of Wales, 
borne by the Earl of Plymouth. 


The Standard of the Dominion of Canada, 
borne by the Hon. Vincent Massey. 


The Standard of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
borne by the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce. 


The Standard of the Union of South Africa, 
borne by C. Te Water, Esq. 


The Standard of New Zealand, 
botne by W. J. Jordan, Esq. 


The Standard of the Indian Empire, 
borne by Sir Firozkhan Noon. 
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St. Edward’s Chair. 


St. Edward’s Chair in which the King is actually crowned was built 
for Edward I. It was first used for a Coronation Chair by Edward II. 


in 1308 and has been so used ever since. 
The Stone of Destiny, which lies underneath the seat of the Chair, 


was cartied off from Scone, near Perth, by Edward in 1298. It is 
262 inches by 16} inches by 10# inches and weighs 458 Ibs. 
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The King’s Sceptre with Dove. 


This solid gold Sceptre was made for the Coronation of Charles II, 
and is beautifully enamelled and jewelled, the centre section being 
particularly handsome. 


The Orb of England. 


The Orb has always been used at the Coronation of Kings of 
England since Edward the Confessor (1050), the founder of West- 
minster Abbey. It signifies the domination of the Christian religion 
over the world. It is a ball of pure gold decorated with a gold fillet 
and arch surmounted by a cross in which are set large rubies, sap- 
phires and emeralds, surrounded by diamonds and pearls. 


The King’s Glove. 


A right-hand glove is presented to the Sovereign at his Coronation 
by the Lord of the Manor of Worksop (the Earl of Lincoln). It bears 
on the back the arms of the donor, and the gauntlet is embroidered 
in gold. 

This custom is interesting as a survival of the ancient right 
of serjeanty, by which certain persons were entitled to claim con- 
cessions or to hold lands, from the Monarch in virtue of special 
- services rendered. ‘The donor in this case can claim to stand on the 
right side of the King at his Coronation and to suppott his right arm. 


The Coronation Ring. 


The King’s Ring consists of a ruby enclosed in a circle of 26 
diamonds, and was made for the Coronation of Charles I. It is 
jointed together like a bracelet, so that it fits securely on any finger 
and it is placed on the fourth finger of the King’s right hand. The 
King’s ting is, in fact, the wedding ring of England. 


The Ampulla and Spoon. 


The Ampulla is a solid gold eagle, the oldest piece of valuable 
plate preserved in the Tower of London. It is slightly hollowed 
in the centre to hold six ounces of consecrated oil, and the head 
unsctrews for the purpose of filling: the oil pours through the beak 
into the spoon. 


The Spoon, which is also of great antiquity, is of solid silver, 
heavily gilded, and has four pearls on its long handle. Its bowl is 
divided into two patts by a ridge down the centre. The Archbishop 
dips his fingers into it for anointing the King. 


The Jewelled Sword of State. 


This Sword has a gold scabbard embellished with the Emblems 
of the United Kingdom worked in rubies, diamonds and emeralds. 
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The Standard of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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The Coronation Canopy is held over the King 
during his Anointing, by four Knights of the 
Garter, and over the Queen by four Duchesses 
during her Anointing. 

It is of cloth of gold embroidered with silver 
eagles, the work of the Royal School of 
Needlework, and is supported on four silver 
staves. 
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